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LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

I. 

The school exists to help home and society make a human 
being out of the undeveloped human animal. Before the help 
of the school is sought, family, society, and the outdoor world 
have for six years been stimulating and guiding the child's devel- 
opment. Already, through contact with home life and with such 
phases of social life and earth life as inevitably come in his way, 
the child is coming to himself, is being humanized. If he has 
had half a chance, his senses are alert, though uninstructed ; his 
mind inquisitive as to the what and why and how of things; 
his imagination active in creating out of the material supplied by 
his limited experience a world of vivid interest, though of false 
proportions and distorted relations. Already he loves and hates 
and laughs and cries. He is unjust and generous, quickly moved 
to anger and to grief. He is affectionate and cruel, envious and 
full of admiration. He finds joy in destruction and greater joy 
in creation. To himself he is the center of life, and already the 
human hunger for life is pricking him. He is weak in body, 
feeble in judgment, ardent, ignorant, with measureless capacity 
for pleasure and pain and unknown potentialities of thought and 
action. And, like every other soul endowed with life, he is 
driven by the need of expansion, the instinct of self-realization. 

Some such being as this it is that the school opens its 
doors to. This being it must make into the man, the woman. 
This crescent life it must nurture into the full life of man. The 
vital force, the all but creative power, by which the transforma- 
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tion is wrought, is in the child. It is the business of the school 
to provide nutriment and create conditions for free and unim- 
peded growth. 

To be a full-grown man or woman, at home on earth, with 
free, natural, and true relations to all its creatures, requires, 
we are all agreed, knowledge, dynamic knowledge — knowledge 
of the earth, of its constituent physical forces and its movements, 
its relations to sun and moon and stars and sister-planets; knowl- 
edge of its elements and their modes of behavior singly and 
together; knowledge of the all-embracing atmosphere, its relation 
to life and to the earth; knowledge of plant life and animal life, 
their friendships, enmities, and interdependence, and all the ways 
in which they change, support, and control the life of man. Fur- 
ther, the developed human being must both so understand his own 
body as to know how to keep it in health and make it do full work 
in the furtherance of his ends, and so command his own mind and 
senses and their processes that he shall perceive truly, reason 
accurately, and judge aright. We agree also that full-grown 
men and women must have such knowledge of the organization, 
institutions, and industries of the society they live in that they 
may adjust themselves to this society with the least friction and 
in turn bend it most effectively to the service of worthy ends. 

So far we are pretty well agreed. After a fashion we have 
been shaping our courses of study accordingly, and with more 
or less blundering have been trying to use them to such inform- 
ing and transforming of the child. Astronomy, physics, and 
chemistry; geology, geography, physiography, and meteorology; 
physiology and hygiene ; geometry, arithmetic, and algebra ; 
zoology and botany; history and even civics and something of 
sociology and political economy have thus deservedly, however 
awkwardly and tentatively, found place even in our elementary 
courses. Through them we are guiding the boy and the girl 
to some knowledge of their habitat and power over it, and to 
certain phases of self-knowledge. 

Formidable as this array of subjects is, however, and all- 
inclusive as it seems, it leaves too little touched certain aspects 
of human nature and certain relations of man to his environment. 
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Nor are these neglected aspects and relations unimportant. 
Rather, they may be said to be of all phases and relations of 
man's life the most distinctively human. 

To be full-grown men and women, really at home on earth, 
with free, natural, and true relations to all its creatures, requires 
more than knowledge of our physical environment, of our 
dependence on it, and of our power over it; more than knowl- 
edge of historical and present conditions of organized society. 
Back of society lies human nature in the concrete as it exists in 
countless individual men and women. It is concrete human 
nature that is the source of society. It is individual men and 
women that at any given moment make the visible body of the 
society in which we live. It is the characters, motives, passions, 
wills, of these men and women that meet and clash, coalesce and 
struggle, with ours. And out of this confused struggle come 
the gravest issues of life. Our wills are determined to good 
and evil ; our vision is blurred and narrowed to take in merely 
the petty, the sordidly personal, or opened wide and clear to the 
spectacle of the world-life; our spirits learn to cringe before the 
lightest blows that life inflicts or to meet full-front the most 
fatal. This concrete human nature, then, in ourselves and in our 
fellows, we need to know as surely as we need to know physical 
nature. It is well to know how grass grows and plants behave 
under given conditions of moisture and light and shade; it is 
also well to know how men and women feel and act in the ever- 
changing conditions of life. It is essential to life to have for 
nature and natural forces the respect that comes froni knowledge 
of their power; it is also essential to feel in the presence of a 
human being the noble respect that springs from a knowledge 
of the soul's possibilities. It is necessary to have such com- 
prehension of natural forces that we may use them to our own 
ends instead of being crushed by them. It is equally necessary 
so to understand the moral and spiritual forces manifest in the 
actions of men that we may make them show their power 
beneficently in co-operation with us to the attainment of worthy 
living rather than retributively in bringing us to destruction. 
We may, if we will, leave boys and girls to get their knowledge of 
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this moral, emotional, and spiritual world, and their adjustment 
to it, from actual experience with it in themselves and others. 
Much of their knowledge can come in no other way. It is only 
by contact with life that we can learn what it is. But if boys 
and girls are to reach maturity with a fairly intelligent under- 
standing of themselves and of the human world in which they 
have been living under more or less careful guidance, and in 
which they are to go on living more and more self-directed, they 
need to be brought into contact with far more of life than the 
actual conditions of their individual worlds are likely spontane- 
ously to offer. They need very early to be admitted to the great 
world of universal human life. And the open doorway to this 
world is literature. 

The function of literature in the life of the child is in no 
essential respect different from its function in the life of the 
adult. To both alike it is the great interpreter of the life they 
find in themselves and immediately about them, and their guide 
into the life that lies beyond those narrow confines. It is the 
great initiator into life and the great enlarger of life. In fulfilling 
these functions truly, it almost necessarily supplies large increase 
of joy and brings into somewhat better tune the clamorous and 
jarring strings of individual life. 

The fitness of literature for these functions is dependent on 
three aspects of its own nature. It gets its power from the fact 
that it is an embodiment of life concrete, broadly comprehensive, 
and artistic. On these three aspects of its nature, and on the 
needs of the. growing boy and girl, depend also both our choice 
of material throughout the school course and our handling of 
the material chosen. It is worth while, then, to linger a little 
over our meaning here. 

The life that we ourselves live is no abstraction. From the 
least pin-prick of the flesh to the long-borne agony that at last 
wears out all the reserve force of body and soul, it is real. From 
the mere sense of physical well-being to the keenest thrill of 
joy the heart can know; from the faintest stirring of the moral 
sense to the fullest pulse of the moral life ; from the primitive 
pleasure in bright color or discordant noise to the painter's and 
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the musician's delight in harmony of color and tone — it is real, 
concrete, individual. The world we live in is equally concrete. 
It is a particular broken brick in a particular walk that trips us. 
It is a particular group of arching tree-tops outlined against the 
smoldering sunset that deepens our loneliness and calls up 
homesick memories. It is hands of flesh and blood our hands 
move to clasp. The perplexities that beset us, the joys that 
enlarge our lives, our loves and hates and hopes and fears, 
have definite content. And when we worship even the Unknown 
God it is no abstraction we worship — though unseen, unheard, 
beyond our grasp, it is an actual something dimly divined as 
the working force of the universe. 

It is this actual, concrete, individual life in which we are 
plunged from birth to death that haunts us, bewilders us, allures 
us, provokes in us an insatiable hunger and thirst. It was this 
same life that haunted the author of Job, of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
of Agamemnon, of CEdipus, and of Alkestis. It was this life that 
drew the feet of Dante down the narrowing circles of hell, up 
the hard slopes of the purgatorial mount, even to the heights of 
heaven. Shakspere fixed upon it his steady, all-comprehending 
gaze. The primitive peoples who gave us our folklore heroes, 
the nameless singers of ballads, the proverb makers, the writers 
of the great epic, the drama, the novel, the lyric, the essay — 
all have felt the fascination of this same life, have struggled to 
comprehend it, to master it ; and, as far as their creative power 
has availed, they have reproduced it in literature. And in 
literature we find it, concrete life still, though revealed only 
through symbol — men and women and children with blood in 
their veins, love and hate and strength and weakness in their 
hearts, and a tangle of thoughts and purposes in their minds. 
And since it is actual life we find there, it holds us in books as 
it holds us out of books. We live in it as truly, and, whatever 
its scope, to the measure of our capacity to understand and 
make it our own it gives us increase of joy, increase of pain, 
increase of sympathy and wisdom, increase of power to under- 
stand and to do — enlargement of life. 

The range of literature, moreover, is immense. It is coex- 
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tensive with life. It is a far cry from the topsy-turvy world of 
Mother Goose, with its glimmers of sound sense and feeling and 
its insistent rhythm, to the titanic passion and the wisdom and 
beauty of King Lear and its orchestral harmonies. Yet litera- 
ture comprehends them both. We leave childhood behind us, 
but the child-world lives on "exempt from age and immortal" 
in Cinderella and Beauty and the Beast, with Mowgli and Gray 
Brother in the jungle, and in the enchanted Child's Garden of 
Verses. Childhood and youth, manhood and age, meet and 
mingle and abide in the wide bounds of the Homeric world, 
flooded with sunshine, swept with storm — a manly world, reso- 
lute, much-enduring, much-achieving, Romance dwells forever 
with Aucassin and Nicolete; with Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Forest ; in that other enchanted forest where Rosalind holds 
sway ; in Verona, where the song of the lark hastens the linger- 
ing Romeo from Juliet. It lives with Roland at Roncesvalles, 
with Arthur and his knights, with Guenevere and Iseult, and, 
touched with the compassionate wisdom of a great spirit, it 
abides with Francesca even among the restless shadows of the 
dolorous world where hope is' not. Literature, tooj like life 
itself, is veined with love of earth the bread-giver and all- 
sustainer, of earth the great mother, earth the friend and gypsy 
comrade, smiling, guileful, open-hearted, moody, wayward, stead- 
fast, and faithful. The darker passions haunt the world of 
literature as of actual life. Sordid lives jostle the magnanimous, 
and cowardly or cruel souls bring to naught all the striving of 
the noble. Thersites rails at Agamemnon, and Paris leaves to 
Hector and to Ilium the atonement for his sins. The guilty 
perish and the innocent perish with them. The soul struggling 
with its own conflicting passions and aspirations sinks into 
ignoble depths or rises into serene air. The doubts of the mind, 
the weaknesses of the heart, the shrinking of the spirit — litera- 
ture holds them all, reveals them all. And it holds and reveals 
the fairer aspects of life — human kindness and simplicity, ten- 
derness, honor, brotherly love, motherhood and fatherhood, 
mirth that lightens the heart, and love and sorrow that exalt it. 
And all this concrete, wide-ranging life literature presents in 
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forms of art. In the making of literature, as of any art-product, 
the seeing eye co-operates with the interpreting spirit. Together 
they look upon some portion of life till they catch its meaning, 
pierce through the multiplicity of its seeming to its unity of 
heart. Then under the influence of the creative impulse, deepest- 
seated but one and divinest of human impulses, the selective 
judgment and the constructive imagination choose whatever is 
essential to this unity, reject the non-essential, separate and com- 
bine the chosen material into an ordered whole, and even in the 
act — miracle of genius forever unexplained — breathe into their 
own work the breath of life. The so-called art-product is no 
mere product ; it is life. It is life created, indeed, by the 
artist, but independent of him and by right taking its own place 
in the world of actual existence. It differs from the world of 
natural creation not so much by the reality and truth of the latter 
as by its own comparative simplicity. By one other trait also, 
resulting like the simplicity from the act of the selective judg- 
ment and constructive imagination — a more easily apprehended 
beauty. 

And this comparative simplicity and beauty of the single work 
of art, along with its vivid reality and the wide comprehensiveness 
of the art-world as a whole, makes the work of literary art and 
literature as a whole peculiarly an interpreter of life to child and 
adult, a liberator from the confining bounds of personal expe- 
rience, and a source of noble pleasure. It is these characteristics 
that make literature of incalculable service to the development 
of the human being and well-nigh indispensable from beginning 
to end of our course of study. 

But that which is capable of service may fail to render it; 
that which is by nature absolutely indispensable to growth may 
even dwarf it. Whether literature shall render children its 
proper service depends on what literature we bring to them and 
how we bring it. And these are matters to be considered in 
later papers. 

J. Rose Colby. 

Illinois State Normal University, 
Department of Literature. 



